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PRIORITY AND PROGRESS 


NTITHESIS lies at the very base of progress and is woven 
through all its fiber. The unending conflict which this in- 
volves would drive us at times away from this fact, but there is no 
way of avoiding it. It is the constant presence in the same character 
of love and hate, desire and abhorrence, indolence and activity. Now 
one is uppermost, now the other. Psychanalytic investigation dis- 
covers that while one is operative in conscious life the other lies in 
the unconscious, where it may be exerting a power which results in 
some of the strange contradictions which appear in feeling, thought, 
and action. Therefore psychanalysis has adopted the significant, 
dynamic term of ‘‘ambivalence’’ in recognition of this state of affairs. 
This ambivalence appears upon a large scale in the great divisions 
of human thought and feeling in their relations with the realities of 
existence. Religious belief, conduct, daily occupation, the utmost 
reaches of logical thought, partake of one antithetical phase or the 
other, or, more closely examined, prove to consist of a compromise 
between the two. 

These two aspects of life are variously denominated. One is 
designated the empirical carving into reality in order to discover, to 
reform, to readapt, to make man’s life more abundant, his power 
more extensive and effeetual. Its opposite is described as the con- 
servative, rationalistic acceptation and guarding of that already 
attained and possessed, the safe and secure enjoyment of the same as 
of a protecting atmosphere in which character and happiness may 
flourish and grow. It finds its possibilities already given and con- 
tained without excursion into the dangerously new and untried. 

These are the progressive and regressive sides of life. Because of 
the pleasurable sense of security and the lack of effort which the 
latter implies, they are called, respectively, the adult and the infan- 
tile attitude toward existence. They represent the practical attitude 
of dealing with facts and consequences and the attitude of acceding 
to the appeal of immediate satisfactions. Neither, however, can stand 
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alone ; each has need of the other ; each is the fulfilling complement of 
the other. 

This is equally true in the individual life. The same, ambivalence 
produces a never-solved conflict and a continual alternation between 
the two poles. Here, too, are applied to it the same terms, and in the 
individual sphere it is even more sharply defined as the expression of 
the two fundamental instincts, the nutritive or self-preservative and 
the reproductive or racial. Upon the wholesome friction between 
these instincts depends that well-balanced, effectual achievement 
which is true progress. 

Such a perfect adjustment is, however, an ideal toward which 
there is every degree of attainment with fixation points’ all along the 
way, which mark the relative capacity of development of each indi- 
vidual aspirant toward success. The regressive finds its service as 
an inspirational source of endeavor which grants a diffused, but no 
less real glow of pleasure about the sterner contact with empirical 
reality. It must lend to the latter meaning and keep it close to 
human affairs. Yet the regressive or infantile blinds by its attrac- 
tions and allures by its false security and peace. We forget the con- 
tinually. recurring call of reality to be up and at our work if we 
will really find life and expend the inexhaustible creative impulse 
which drives irresistibly onward. We are part and parcel of ‘‘crea- 
tive evolution.’’ We must sweep onward with it or be swirled help- 
less to one side, cut short in the perfecting of ourselves and in the 
impressing of ourselves upon reality in the making. 

Work once accomplished affords a peculiar phase of this same 
temptation. The lure of ease and indolence is then supported by a 
sense of reward achieved, rest earned, the infantile source and char- 
acter are successfully concealed behind the importance and magni- 
tude—to ourselves at least—of the definite accomplishment which 
bears actual witness of something done. We forget that we may not, 
as Jung has so well expressed it, even stop to take pleasure and satis- 
faction in the work done lest we be caught dreaming, phantasying 
there, unmindful of the next step higher which must follow if the 
creative energy, the libido, is to maintain jts essential healthy outflow. 


1 By fixation points are meant those certain definite stages in development 
which manifest themselves in the earliest years of childhood, at which the in- 
dividual makes its contacts with environment and derives therefrom a special 
pleasure gratification combined with sense of power. Normally they are periods 
of growth which prepare for the adult synthesis of directed useful activity, to 
which they contribute their energy. Since, however, they are largely pleasure- 
toned and grant the feeling of ego satisfaction, any or all of them may become 
emphasized at the expense of later complete development, and therefore fixation 
upon any of these planes and the conduct growing out of it are termed ‘‘infan- 
tile.’’ The infantile pleasure must never be completely lost. 
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Society is full of such partially. completed lives who have lost 
sight of the intrinsic nature of the impulse of life whose only ‘‘glory 
is to go on and to be.’’ They have rather been blinded and stopped 
by the fascination and confusion of the phantasy enjoyment and the 
rationalizing power of the human mind to justify its course both of 
action and inaction. The irresistible nature of the creative impulse, 
however, can not be brooked with impunity and thus rationalization 
is further called in to explain the inevitable unrest and dissatisfaction 
which results, and to relegate them to one or another of the plausible, 
apparently responsible, sources. Attention may be called, in passing, 
to the curious irony that has chosen ‘‘overwork’’ as one of the most 
ready and long-suffering of these scapegoats. 

A profounder insight into human character and conduct seeks a 
new evaluation of determining causes and their manifold elaboration 
through the intricacies of individual and social life. It serves to 
clear away the obscurity and confusion which lie about these infan- 
tile reactions. It discovers the definite points of fixation and the 
reason for their attraction for the otherwise outgoing libido, while a 
consideration of them assists in opening the channels afresh to prog- 
ress. It reveals in a new way, perhaps, that a sense of priority may 
have a regressive and therefore unproductive meaning, or it may 
stand as the servant and very inciter of progress. 

Analyses of human nature, the province and the definite work of 
psychanalysis, have revealed certain universal modes of obtaining 
power, of securing or retaining mastery over one’s surroundings. 
The word retaining points to the infantile character of the modes. 
They are methods known mostly merely to the unconscious which, it 
must be remembered, is the receptacle of the past, the infantile of 
the race and of the individual. Therefore its ways of mastery are 
those which served in these early periods and are rather the jealous” 
guarding of the sense of power which primitive thought conceived 
through its belief in magical efficacy, the omnipotence of the 
thought, the wish. The infantile period was passed under the same 
belief fostered by the security and care out of which phantasy arose 
to prolong the infantile pleasure known as the wish. The adult 
method is another one, that of gripping firmly with reality and 
forcing it to yield as much as the impulse toward construction, crea- 
tion, can wrest from it to build into the next moment of becoming. 

The infantile methods, however, secured very intense pleasure at 
the varying periods of development, and these are not easily given up. 
True, they must be somewhat modified to fit external demands: of 
adulthood in a cultural civilization, and this transformation makes 
them unrecognizable for what they are. Their hold, nevertheless, is _ 
unconsciously none the less strong, and they lie closer to the surface 
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than society believes. ‘‘Scratch the adult and you will find the 
child’’ holds in the affairs of men in the outside world as well as in 
the nervous clinic. 

A sense of priority, then, may be an expression of the infantile 
lurking just below the surface, or it may be a true sense of combat 
with the real whereby we know we shall progress and by our success 
reform that reality to a greater or less extent in behalf of human 
progress. In fact, priority rightfully partakes of both—inspiration 
from the pleasure side, stimulus of necessity and of endeavor from 
the reality side. 

What, therefore, does the individual do with this sense of priority 
and what also is society about concerning it? One of the earliest 
points of infantile pleasure fixation, and therefore one with a strongly 
affective tone, is that of the anal erotic, concerned with the process of 
defecation. The importance of this to the child’s early seeking of 
pleasure and discovering it where, in his limited world, he must needs 
first find it, in his own body, was first realized by Freud in his pene- 
tration into the causes of the psychoneuroses. The fact that this is a 
pleasure source and fixation point of such overweening importance 
ean be appreciated only through a continued study of the survival or 
revival of this pleasure in psychoneurotic fears, desires, loathings, 
especially in compulsive actions and various characteristic reactionary 
traits which reveal their original source; but moreover in the over- 
valuation given to scatological customs and ceremonials as they are 
discovered in primitive races or survive in various pastimes and 
superstitious customs in peasant Europe. It is universally mani- 
fest, moreover, in the ever ready anal and fecal allusion of vulgar wit 
and its part, apparently indispensable, in the production of photo 
play, where sooner or later before the reel has gone its round an 
appeal is made to this infantile characteristic of the audience, to be 
met by a hearty response. 

The symptoms of this striving after power in the duiae * ‘normal’’ 
world are not unlike those of the compulsive neurotic, the phobic, 
obsessive or psychasthenic of earlier diagnostic schemes. Like the 
infant, both would hoard that which they possess, that which they 
have acquired, each in his own way and in hisowntime. Granted that 
the man of the world has by his own hard effort amassed a fortune, 
that he has attained in other realms, has his libido been satisfied 
with this? Has the end been the attainment or the effort of attain- 
ment? Now that possession is his, retention may be his chief pleas- 
ure, like that of the child whose sense of mastery lies in this holding 
on to his sole possession, wrapped up with his sense of individuality 
and the pleasure he can produce and enhance in its egotistic enjoy- 
ment. Or is the wealth, the new invention, the efficient plant, the 
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written book but the symbol of larger opportunity? Does he realize 
a wider outlet for the libido which has found through such attain- 
ment possibility and necessity for greater effort? Society steps in 
with its institutions and corporations, its patents and copyrights, 
which may serve only to feed the infantile pleasure source through 
self-centered retention and hoarding, feeding pleasurably on one’s 
own acquisitions; or they may constitute, on the other hand, con- 
servative guards for the various forms of achievement until these 
may be utilized as sources of inspiration and surpassed in further 
endeavor by the original author or by others. 

Another plane in the development of the individual life perhaps 
forms the most universal fixation stage, and, moreover, contains 
within its nature an element of externality which is confusingly 
blended with the egoistie source. The youth Narcissus, leaning over 
the stream, beheld his own body so beautiful and lovable that he re- 
mained fixed in admiration, enamored with the loveliness and charm 
of the object, which he scarcely recognized as belonging to himself, 
until he pined away with longing. So with a vast majority of workers 
and thinkers. Freud, in his separation of the origin of myth from its 
rationalistic interpretation, recognized in this legend the projection 
of one phase in development and its hold upon human thought and 
feeling. Therefore he denominated this stage the narcissistic, and 
provided a convenient term which comprehensively symbolizes as 
narcissists a great class of mankind, often those who have achieved in 
the higher realms. The narcissistic pleasure in the works often of 
real beauty and value prevents, however, a further true progress. 
The priority of the authors is drawn unto themselves and loses its 
intrinsic meaning because it fails in leadership on the road to 
advance. 

The philosopher? soars in his thought and attempts to grasp the 
‘*infinite,’’ but as a fixed goal, as far as he himself may apprehend it. 
In his projection of the infantile wish he really finds himself in his 
conception of God and attains thereby an absolute egoistie security. 
Therefore he jealously guards his system and fears the truly pro- 
gressive thinker, who is content to force his way into reality bit by 
bit through the very real fragments which human experience and the 
limitless world of nature thrust piecemeal upon him. 

It is such a narcissistic attitude which’ rediscovers itself in its 
ideals and therefore can not brook their uncovering and demolish- 
ment necessary to progress, which must move a modern pastor of one 
of our large city churches. He has asserted, with the approval and 
hearty sanction, also, of apparently a large part of his audience, 


2See Von Winterstein, ‘‘Psychoanalytische Ammerkungen zur Geschichte 
der Philosophie,’’ Imago, Vol. 2, 1913. 
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that we have only so much truth as God has been pleased to reveal to 
us, that science adopts the wrong starting-point at the very begin- 
ning, because she assumes knowledge. Safely wrapped in his clerical 
‘ robes, such a teacher of men can hardly fit them for the actual buffet- 
ings of experience. His narcissistic adoration of his own secure 
phantasy and projected infantile wish does not offer leadership into 
the problems of reality thrust upon individual and society. Reality 
must move on, and thus the church is left behind with the few whose 
libido can be satisfied or compromised by phantasy, an ‘‘ark of 
safety,’’ instead of becoming the pilot boat past the rocks and shoals 
out into the resource of the infinitely extending sea not of fixed, but 
of ‘‘becoming”’’ actuality. 

The author, too, who counts his work done when his book is out 
between its covers and reflects his potency and charm from his 
shelves, has really reached no goal. He has merely flung out a chal- 
lenge to thought. Either he or another must at once take up the 
gauntlet. And what matter if it be another? The copyright right- 
fully raises no hedge about the Narcissus pool where the author may 
admire himself in undisturbed serenity. His thought can not be 
bound and even his words may be taken from him if some mind more 
alert seizes the suggestive power of the thought. This is then carried 
at once through a transvaluation of it in the other’s experience, it 
may be, to a new development, a new application to the affairs of 
human progress, material and psychical. Instead of narcissistic 
enjoyment there is therefore afforded a keener and greater pleasure 
to the original author himself in fresh opportunity to enter the 
stream of progressive thought higher up, where his collaborator has 
brought it, and thus the stream of becoming grows greater and each 
new plunge into duration is richer and more fruitful.’ 

Freud’s tracing of human development through the ‘‘ polymorph- 
_ ous’’ infantile stages, which normally are contributory to the com- 
plete concentration of an effective life, reveals the close merging of 
one stage into another. In the same manner the opportunities for 
fixation and for its occurrence at any of these planes are not sharply 
defined. They can not and need not be clearly separated in this 
discussion of them. It is enough to point out these certain dangers 
that lie along the path and which all partake of the same nature. 
Their consideration is profitable only as it aids in recognizing why 
and how we become held fast, progress checked and libido driven over 
into dissatisfaction and revealed even in pathological symptoms which 
can assume a countenance of plausibility and justification, an infan- 
tile beauty which is not recognized as seductive. 

Therefore another phase of fixation may be discussed. This mani- 


8 Bergson, Creative Evolution. 
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fests itself sometimes in a curious manner and impedes that mutual 
cooperation toward achievement and advance which corresponds to 
the completely heterosexual physical and psychical development of 
the well-rounded life. The homosexual component of every indi- 
vidual becomes over-emphasized at one point or another and is re- 
sponsible for much social and intellectual failure and ineffectiveness, 
Certain dreams from the life history of a patient whose conflict was 
sharply accentuated by a distinct unconscious homosexual complex 
followed closely upon a period of social aloofness and professional 
discrediting of a member of her own sex. They suggested at least one 
of the very persistent sources of jealousy and want of appreciation 
_ that exists perhaps more particularly in woman’s attitude toward her 
fellow worker, who should be also only her collaborator and mutual 
stimulus toward increasingly higher and wider levels of opportunity. 
Perhaps woman’s necessary biological position and the tardiness with 
which she has entered into the world of active intellectual achieve- 
ment has allowed thus far greater stress upon such an infantile mode 
of reaction to the unconscious homosexual impulse. 

Here, likewise, a sense of one’s own inferiority plays a large part, 
but this is an important element in each infantile form of reaction. 
That is something with which each one must reckon. It is in truth 
a part of the reality, our attitude toward which determines upon 
which plane we belong, what is our capacity for effectual attack. 
This sense of inferiority finds compensation through the impregnable 
safeguard of the anal erotic hoarding impulse, it creates the image of 
security for narcissistic absorption, it reacts by jealous depreciation ; 
or in contrast to all these it forms the starting-point for a very real 
and determined campaign through ‘‘extroversion’’ of the libido upon 
external actuality and possibility, the finding of one’s life through 
the losing of it. 

Just as the child first forms and discovers his reactions toward 
reality through contact with his miniature world, so the elements of 
that world are those which appear and reappear in these various 
forms and grades at which he may become fixed or, on the other 
hand, thoroughly sublimated in his healthful, complete attitude 
_ toward life. Thus the parent complex, the greatest thing, because the 
closest and by necessity the most exclusive relationship of the early 
most impressionable years, manifests itself through all these stages. 
It works also more directly. That which the father has been, has 
believed, has held as the final ideal must remain the ultimate point 
of attainment. Nothing beyond this is true, fair, respectable in 
belief; it is unjust in material affairs. It may be the failure of 
recognition toward the father’s work on the part of society in the 
past which creates a jealousy of future progress. Injustice to the 
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father, perhaps merely his own imeffectualness retranslated in the 
wish revaluation of the child, as of the father, too, blinds one to the 
value of the rival’s work and makes it impossible to see any glory and 
honor in his future achievements. It forgets that progress can never 
be stationary, that advance must proceed, and that out of possible 
injustice and withholding of recognition and reward, even out of 
wrong, priority has again its two ways of emerging. It may adopt 
the infantile regressive road of regret, defeat, recrimination, or it 
may seize upon the outward path which takes up the degree of ad- 
vance, even if achieved through another’s efforts, built upon the 
vantage point earlier lost for a time, and join once more cheerfully 
in the onward procession. Even though active participation may 
necessarily be laid aside, the progressive attitude has not time or 
thought for jealous withdrawal from at least a sympathetic and self- 
forgetful swinging into tune and thus a very real participation in 
the onward march of events. 

The uncovering of the infantile pitfalls which still retain the 
adult libido or lie perilously open for its return is in no sense a drag- 
ging of higher achievement and endeavor into a useless contact with 
the past or even with that which we are accustomed to regard as the 
mire and too earthly soil. Out of this arose human life and its con- 
ditions. A clearer understanding of these things and of their hold 
upon us must be salutary. The clearer understanding can only come 
through acquaintance with this other side of our nature whose ex- 
pression on the conscious, external side is so distorted and so puzzling. 
A recognition of the broader unconscious side of the dissatisfactions, 
inadequacies, painful and destructive reactions to the exigencies of 
competition, brings its own therapy with it. It must point the way 
to a priority which is founded in the progressive attitude, which has 
its only justification as a factor in progress, an unresting instigator 
toward it and an efficient tool for its achievement. 


Smitu Ey JELLIFFE. 
New York City. 





SPIRIT AND MATTER: A REPLY TO DR. DASHIELL 


R. DASHIELL’S article’ in a recent number of this Jour- 
NAL interests me as an excellent illustration of the practise 

now prevalent among thinkers of the pragmatist persuasion of 
treating the traditional problems of philosophy as meaningless 
puzzles produced by the barren intellectualism of the past. Thus 
the ontological dualism of spirit and matter is in Dr. Dashiell’s 
opinion a consequence of the natural tendency of man to generalize 


1 John Frederick Dashiell, ‘‘Spirit and Matter: A Philosophical Tradition.’’ 
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his occasional and incidental distinctions and then to hypostatize the 
resulting generalizations. He believes, however, that ‘‘the tradi- 

tional problem of spirit versus matter may be given vitality by being 

taken in a larger sense as the spiritual versus the material, for this 

distinction is found rooted in a natural, but relative distinction 

within the growth of any human experience, whether taken in terms 

of the interplay of thinking processes or of the interrelations of ex- 

perienced content. It is the distinction between the data of imme- 

diate and imperfect environments and the ends of remote and de- 

sirable conditions yet to be effected.’ 

I believe that the distinction between spirit and matter—onto- 
logical dualism, as it may be—stands and is destined to stand as a 
reasonable inference from the, most persistent and essential distinc- 
tion that reveals itself in human experience. The distinction I mean 
is that between modes of experienced activity. In one department of 
his experience man finds himself dealing freely with objects; he 
combines characters and qualities at will, creating new and original 
objects. The sphere in which human activity thus is self-determined , 
is of course that of constructive imagination whose function is, 
primarily, to originate new ends for pursuit and attainment, but 
whose activity may become an end in itself. In the other depart- 
ment of his experience man finds his activity strictly limited, defi- 
nitely circumscribed, by conditions external to himself. This is the 
field of motor adjustment, in which the human individual directs 
the movements of his own bodily organism and, through its instru- 
mentality, alters the position and arrangement of other physical 
objects. Such action is accompanied by effort, since it must over- 
come the resistance offered, meet the conditions imposed, by external 
reality. 

Now the most satisfactory explanation of this fundamental differ- 
ence between modes of experienced activity is furnished, in my judg- 
ment, by the supposition that two factors are operating in human 
experience. These two factors are, first, rational will which strives 
to increase the number and variety of objects which are open to its 
choice for realization, and, second, objective reality, which, while it 
supplies material for the expression of will, nevertheless restricts 
the range of its activity. 

It is, to be sure, impossible to acquit philosophy and the philosoph- 
ical tradition of the charge of intellectualism. This intellectualism 
has been shown not in making such distinctions as that of spirit 
from matter, but in attempting to reconcile the conflicting factors 
by a formal dialectic which could yield nothing better than concep- 
tual abstractions such as ‘‘the good’’ or ‘‘substance’’ or ‘‘the abso- 


2 This JouRNAL, February 1, Vol. XIV., p. 74. 
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lute.’’ Obtained thus, by an intellectual tour de force, these pro- 
posed principles of synthesis. were of necessity remote from human 
experience and open only to the understanding of the few who had 
had the required logical discipline. 

The true solution for the distinction of matter from spirit, re- 
garded in the sense just explained as the opposing factors which find 
expression in our experience, is to be found through a study of man’s 
developing social life. The word ‘‘social’’ deserves emphasis, for it 
refers to a process more highly developed and hence more significant 
than the vital and, at the time when sociology is freeing itself from 
the limitations of the biological viewpoint, it would be unfortunate if 
philosophy should fall vicitim to a similar obsession. With the 
living organism the solution of the conflict between actual] conditions 
and desired ends is found in an act of adjustment which, if success- 
ful in extending life, begins a new habit. But such an act of adjust- 
ment, having become habitual, is itself no synthesis of freedom and 
necessity ; it is itself merely repetitive and holds the factor of orig- 
inality in abeyance. The reconciling experience which we seek can 
be found clearly revealed only in our more highly developed social 
activities; it presents itself as motor adjustment occurring in the 
external world common to all sentiment observers which like habit 
has become effortless through practise, but which, unlike habit, stimu- 
lates the creative imagination and affords fullest opportunity for 
the expression of freedom in the realization of chosen objects. Such 
an activity is that of verbal communication ; certain adjustments and 
coordinations of the speech mechanism and hearing apparatus are 
made without effort, but they throw open to the choice of the agent 
opportunities literally limitless for realizing the ideas and experi- 
ences, the plans and purposes, of other human individuals. Another 
activity that is capable of effecting synthesis of subjective and objec- 
tive factors in one experience is that of cooperation, the cooperation 
of the individual with others in carrying out the orderly routine of 
industrial, political, and social life, through the observance of recog- 
nized custom, law and institution, and the employment of familiar 
tools and machines. The motor adjustments involved are soon made 
without effort, but they can and should bring home to the intelli- 
gence of the agent the intricate system of activities which engage to- 
gether in the work of the world and enable him to realize with sym- 
pathetic understanding such ones as appeal to his interest. A third 
example of the kind of activity in question is that of esthetic appre- 
ciation. Adjustments of the sensory apparatus and correlated 
mechanisms, themselves quite familiar and easy, stimulate the imagi- 
nation of the agent to new constructions, arouse his thought to an 
apprehension of new meanings and values; when these adjustments 
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are called forth by a work of art and particularly where such artistic 
creation is appreciated by many individuals in common, they estab- 
lish countless possibilities of personal sympathy and fellow-feeling. 


Henry WILKES WRIGHT. 
LAKE Forrest CoLuEGe. 





SOCIETIES 


THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WEST- 
ERN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


¢ hg seventeenth annual meeting of the Western Philosophical As- 
sociation, held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, on April 6 and 7, 1917, 
was characterized both by live, profitable discussion and by a pre- 
vailing spirit of good-fellowship. The morning and afternoon ses- 
sions of the first day were devoted to papers and general discussion 
centering about three questions formulated by the executive com- 
mittee as follows: (1) In what sense does the human person possess 
independence of his physical organism and environment? (2) What 
reality has the history of the world as the physical and biological 
sciences present it? (3) Does any being exist that plays the part 
assigned to God in theistic religion? At luncheon the visiting mem- 
bers of the association enjoyed the hospitality of the local members; 
in the evening, they were the guests of the University of Michigan at 
an enjoyable dinner, at the conclusion of which President Hutchins 
responded very happily to the request that he address the gathering. 
At eight o’clock the association returned to Alumni Memorial Hall 
for the address of the President, Professor G. H. Mead, on the sub- 
ject ‘‘The Instinct of Hostility.’’ Following the address came a de- 
lightful social hour and smoker in the rooms of the Faculty Club. 
Papers dealing with a considerable variety of subjects were read 
and discussed during the morning of the second day. At noon the 
business meeting was held. A special order of business relating to 
the names of the Philosophical Associations of the country was dis- 
posed of by the unanimous adoption of the following resolution: 
‘“‘That the President-elect be instructed to appoint a committee of 
three to state to the officials of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion the regret of this association for the disposal of the report of 
their committee proposing a union of the Eastern and the Western 
Associations ; to request a conference with a committee of that asso- 
ciation to discuss further plans for the formation of a national or- 
ganization; and to act as the representatives of this association in 
that conference.’’ Reports were received from the Secretary and 
Treasurer, E. L. Schaub, indicating a membership of seventy-nine, 
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an.expenditure during the past year of $25.72, and a balance in the 
treasury of $177.37. Officers for the coming -year were elected as 
follows: President, H. B. Alexander ; Vice-president, E, H. Hollands; 
Secretary and Treasurer, E. L. Schaub; additional members of the 
Executive Committee, R. C. Lodge, G. H. Sabine, R. W. Sellars, David 
Swenson. To membership there were elected: J. M. Mecklin, D. H. 
Parker, and W. E. Slaght. Resolutions of thanks were voted to the 
President, the Board of Regents, and the members of the philosoph- 
ical staff of the University of Michigan. The executive committee 
was charged with the decision concerning the time and place of the 
next annual meeting and with the task of devising some fixed plan 
determining automatically year by year the place, or at least the 
region, in which the meeting of the association is to be held. 

y The following are abstracts of papers read at the meeting. Where 
titles are missing the papers dealt with one or more of the questions 
formulated by the executive committee. 


E. H. Houuanps. 


Idealism in this paper does not mean that the real is ideas in 
somebody’s mind, or that the understanding makes nature; but it 
does mean that the ultimate truth is an exact ‘individual union of 
t intelligible meaning and given existence. The datum as such simply 
is; but for thought it is to be understood. ‘‘Things’’ and ‘‘ideas”’ 
are existenées, but to be philosophical we must ask what they mean. 
Human thinking develops its concepts and meanings experimentally, 
in the service of purposes and ends. Hence men live in a world full 
of unions of matter and form, datum and meaning. But not all of 
the purposes of thinking are particular purposes, relevant to par- 
ticular existential situations. Thought becomes free reflection, and 
begins to examine the categories which as yet it has merely used. 
The connectedness of the ‘‘real’’ is emphasized, and each concept 
and category is now to be evaluated, for the purposes of philosophy, 
by its adequacy in giving intelligible form to the whole of reality. 
We do not have the whole of reality as datum; it is because we do not 
that philosophy is abstract. But we do have what we may regard as 
a fair sample of reality, and from it we may gather its general nature. 
We note that when we reflect, the particular reference to a personal 
consciousness is put into the background, and all that is appears as a , 
union of datum and idea, both of which are there for the reflecting 
mind. The inference from ‘‘degrees of reality’’ is added. The con- 
clusion drawn is that the adequate conception of reality is that of 
an absolute self-consciousness, whose datum is itself, but itself as ex- 
pressed and particularized in finite minds, as these finite minds in 
turn find their datum in nature as well as in other minds. Is any 
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essential value of theistic religion lost in such a conception of God? 
A common objection is that it makes God a bare abstract intellect. 
But thought carries feeling and will along with it through the whole 
process of reality. Art and religion are-part of the evidence which 
philosophy has to consider. The ‘‘timelessness’’ and ‘‘moral indiffer- 
ence’’ of the absolute are also found objectionable. But time is sup- 
posed to arise within the absolute reality and to be entirely real, on 
its proper level. Every important religion subordinates time in some 
way. The difficulty about evil is the same for all theologies which do 
not make God finite. 

The question about the independence of the human person I take 
to mean, How far are his acts not the results of his physical organ- 
ism and environment? The answer is, Just so far as he is a finite 
mind, with the power of abstractive thought. He can think-feel-will 
one thing to the exclusion of others, and act accordingly. If the in- 
dependence means separability of the essential person from organism 
and environment, we must say that here as elsewhere the spatial and 
temporal dissolves and recedes indefinitely when analysis attacks it. 

There is no sense in asking, in such reductions of the physical 
world, when we get to the real. If a choice has to be made, the ideal- 
ist will say that the sensible world is the real world, refuse to allow 
any distinction between primary and secondary qualities, and call 
the hypothetical entities and ascertained laws of natural science real 
in so far as implied in the concrete entities of the sensible world. 
The history of this world, as given by the physical and biological sci- 
ences, he will regard as real. Why not? Idealism, rightly taken, 
does not require mental presentation for reality ; it requires meaning 
for mind rather than existence in mind. And this the history in 
question has, since it is cognizable by mind and eventuates in mind. 
It has been said that such a view excludes all real novelty in this 
history ; everything is implicit in what goes before. Just the con- 
trary is the case; everything is implicit in the whole, and for just 
that reason novelty in the temporal process is possible. But no 
speculative philosopher who knows his business will attempt to de- 
duce external reality from thought, the datum from the idea. 


R. W. SELuArRs. 


The form of realism represented is critical realism. It is the aim 
of critical realism to get to a more adequate view of knowledge than 
that suggested by natural realism. Its main epistemological prin- 
ciples are four in number: (1) Mental pluralism. (2) That the sig- 
nificant distinctions used in philosophy arise within each individual’s 
consciousness. (3) That the sense-organs are the windows of the 
mind. (4) That knowledge consists of cognitive ideas built up within 
experience and is non-apprehensional. 
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These epistemological principles brought to bear upon the results 
of contemporary science lead to certain metaphysical conclusions. 
I shall emphasize five of these: (1) The knowledge of the physical 
world (reality) gained by the physical,sciences does not conflict with 
the acceptance of consciousness as a part of the nature of the phys- 
ical world. (2) There are levels of causality in nature which we 
seem forced to connect with an evolutionary process involving some- 
thing of the nature of creative synthesis. (3) Mind is a term which 
observational psychology (objective psychology, behaviorism, animal, 
or comparative psychology) connects with types of behavior and 
their internal control. (4) This knowledge of the capacities of the 
individual necessary to account for the type of behavior is valid 
knowledge of the organism. Thus the mind is not a separate thing. 
But (5) consciousness is also referable to the nervous system and we 
can therefore bring nervous system, mind, and consciousness together 
into one unity. 

If these conclusions are tenable, the mind-body problem is a prod- 
uct of an inadequate epistemology and an unevolutionary view of na- 
ture. The human person is inseparable from his organism ; nay more, 
is one with his organism. 


Pragmatism and Immortality: A. W. Moore. 


The beginning of the pragmatic movement witnessed the paradox 
of apologetics based on pragmatism, some of whose representatives 
had characterized other philosophies as disingenuous apologetics. 
The paradox was due, first, to the desperate situation of apologetics. 
Kant had destroyed immortality as a logical postulate and the Hegel- 
ians had demolished it as an ethical postulate. But this destruction 
was not a matter of mere dialectic. The dialectic was an expression 
of the fact that the new demands of logical, 7. e., scientific, and eth- 
ical, 2. e., social problems could no longer tolerate the limitations 
which it was necessary to place on the formulation of the problems of 
science and society in order that they should require the postulate 
of immortality. 

In this situation apologists seized eagerly upon the rumor that 
pragmatism taught the subordination of truth and thought to desire. 
But this was based on a misconception of the pragmatic doctrine con- 
cerning both thought and desire. In relation to any particular form 
of desire it is the teaching of pragmatism that the business of thought 
is, in old-fashioned phrase, to ‘‘rationalize’’ it. This means the 
reformation and remolding of desire so that (1) intelligent steps 
for its realization may be taken; (2) that it shall be made to co- 
operate and not conflict with other forms of desire. On this basis 
the question is, Can the desire for immortality be ‘‘rationalized,’’ 
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or is it a dumb longing and hope which can not be organized scien- 
tifically with other desires ? 

Except by the psychieal researchers, the problem of immortality 
is not taken as a genuine problem involving a genuine future, 2. e., 
a problem for whose solution we definitely set about, projecting hy- 
potheses and attempting verifications. Speculations concerning the 
qualitative and quantitative limits of our bodies based on the mainte- 
nance of personal continuity through mutilations and transforma- 
tions of the body do not operate as scientific hypotheses nor do they 
involve a disembodied existence. But this does not justify the dogma 
that immortality may never attain the status of a genuine problem. 


Experience and the Physical World: B. H. Bone. 


The experience of the individual is a temporal event, and this 
temporal character requires proper recognition. The difficulties in- 
volved in according such recognition have led some to explain away 
the experience, while others have explained away the antecedents of 
the experience or else have transmuted the temporal element into 
something else. The way out is to conceive experience as the func- 
tioning of things in the interests of adjustment. The fact that the 
things and qualities presented in experience involve relationship to 
the body is no warrant whatever for the supposition that they are not 
genuinely objective. There being no absolute standard for determin- 
ing what things are like ‘‘in themselves,’’ their nature must be deter- 
mined with reference to the relations in which they appear. Knowl- 
edge is not a matter of copying or of static ‘‘correspondence,’’ but 
consists in the function of representation by things of other situa- 


tions, other possible results. Such knowledge is true in every intel- 


ligible sense of the word, and the only questions that are theoretically 
unanswerable from this standpoint are questions that should not be 
asked. 


E. S. AmEs. 


There are various conceptions of God in theistic religion and of 
the part which He plays. If a particular, individual being, omnis- 
cient and omnipotent, is meant, pragmatism would not affirm or deny. 
Neither would it take the agnostic position. It views that question 
as a puzzle. 

Pragmatists have not written much on the subject. James re- 
gards God as an hypothesis,—true if it works satisfactorily. He de- 
clares his faith in a finite’ God which is ‘‘the ideal tendency in 
things.”’ 

Irving King says the concept of God ‘‘is an expression of per- 
sonal attitude rather than a statement of an existence of some sort.’’ 
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‘*So far as such symbolism satisfies and helps, it represents a genuine 
aspect of reality.’’ ‘‘A god is always a reflection of the character of 
his worshipers.’’ 

Reality includes the reflective, idealizing activity of human ex- 
perience. Creative intelligence is manifest in science and in social 
organization and in the progressive reconstruction of society. The 
individual feels himself borne up and stimulated by the social order, 
which exercises a kind of providence over him. He tends to take a 
personal attitude toward it. He uses personal symbols for social or- 
ganizations, e. g., colleges, cities, nations; for nature and life; and for 
the whole of reality in certain intimate and vital experiences. God, 
therefore, symbolizes existent reality especially in its social, ideal 
aspects. 


A Realist’s Past: G. D. Waucort. 


Attention is directed to the many disagreements among scientists 
themselves so that no single, authoritative’ view of the world may be 
insisted upon. There are, however, several agreements, as in general 
method, the actuality of the external world, and the principle of the 
uniformity of nature. 

In view of the general situation, the first point offered emphasizes 
the reality, or better, the actuality of any mental construct, consid- 
ered as consciousness, directed toward the world as it is at present. 
Few of such constructs, however, are perfect, and if that be true of 
our mental attitude toward the world to-day, why should we expect 
perfect constructs with reference to the past? A fairly close ap- 
proximation, based upon the best evidence obtainable, is all that we 
may legitimately demand. 

The discussion, also, naturally calls for some statement of position 
with reference to time. This concept, following Newton, may best be 
regarded as fundamentally a duration. We have, however, our gen- 
eral tendency to measure that duration, and immediately we are in- 
volved in a consideration of the logical present and the specious pres- 
ent. If, however, we enlarge that specious present, we can think of 
the entire life of our solar system as a present. The subordinate di- 
visions ordinarily made are for convenience, and frequently are de- 
termined by our myopia. The larger view suggests a something con- 
tinuing for a long period of time, of which the different stages, as 
pictured by the scientific imagination, are simply aspects. There is 
a persisting core which we must recognize as well as the continually 
changing superficial aspects. 

In closing, reference is made to an article by Royce in Science of 
three years ago. Here emphasis is laid upon a statistical interpreta- 
tion of the world in place of the older, more rigid mathematical inter- 
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pretation. If this were followed out in detail, a looser, freer attitude 
toward the past, as well as toward the present, would prevail. This 
is approved as a substitute for the more precise demand of the ab- 
solutist. The realist has little trouble with his conception of the past. 
The absolutist, also, would have less trouble, if he would take this 
hint from Royce. 


Lower Sensation Complexes and Reality: Epwin D. Starsuck. 


Reality is in terms of value, and value lurks in the lower sensa- 
tion complexes, or in the higher, in so far as the higher are surcharged 
with meaning derived from the lower. 

The division of the senses into higher and lower cuts across most 
of the senses. By the higher senses one should mean all of them— 
chiefly sight, hearing, touch and kinesthesia—in so far as they fur- 
nish discrete and spatial qualities of experience. They should be 
designated the spatial or relational senses. The lower senses are 
those that report objects in terms of immediacy. They should be 
called the intimate senses. 

The higher and lower sensations taken together are the univer- 
sally conditioning factors of mentality. There is nothing in the mind 
that was not in the senses. 

In art and religion the human interests in which reality is most 
meaningful, the intimate senses operate at the expense of the rela- 
tional. The artist is great, other things being equal, in proportion to 
his success in appealing to touch, taste, smell, temperature, organic, 
and kinesthetic sensation experiences. Instances are Shakespeare, 
Tagore, Rodin, Jesus, the consummate moral ‘artist, and William 
James, the supreme artist in portraying the facts of the mental life. 

Dr. E. L. Mudge has shown empirically that from childhood to 
maturity the relational senses play a less and less significant rdle— 
from 77 per cent. among children to 0 per cent. among cultivated 
adults. 

Ontology has always been tricked into taking its point of depar- 
ture from the spatial or relational senses. It has, accordingly, pic- 
tured reality as something artificially formal, logical, structural, and 
objective, and has been driven into quibbling over empty formulas, 
false distinctions, and insoluble antinomies of its own devising. By 
way of reaction from its barrenness those who have a passion for a 
meaningful reality have found two antithetical ways of escape, 
neither of which is a true deliverance, transcendentalism and sub- 
jectivism. 

A truer point of departure for ontology, if one must choose, is the 
intimate senses where reality resides. True being will then be ap- 
preciated as a somewhat that is, perhaps, warm, agreeable, satisfying, 
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impelling, fulfilling, purposeful, tasteful, lovable, beautiful. Its 
values will be caught up in acts of immediate apprehension rather 
than confined in exact definition. Its meanings will be symbolized by 
the imagination more truly than can be formulated by the reason. 
Metaphysics will not draw less from logic and the exact sciences, but 
a deal more from art and religion. The outcome of its doctrine will 
be not unlike Baldwin’s theory of ‘‘esthetic immediacy,’’ though it 
may culminate in any set of values that seem most meaningful. 

For such a notion of reality to. seem congenial at least four re- 
constructions must displace an equal number of psychological distor- 
tions: (1) The intimate sense-perceptions are not subjective. They 
invariably report outer conditions and one’s relation to them,—the 
cold weather, the painful object, the agreeable or desirable food. 
The opposite psychologically of objectivity is intimacy, not-subjec- 
tivity. (2) Cognition and affection are not correlates in the sense of 
being basal mental states and processes. The true correlates are cog- 
nitive evaluation and immediate valuation. The fundamental fact of 
mentality is: (the self or organism)—(experiencing and interpret- 
ing)—(external relations and objects). There are two modes of 
awareness of experience, the one factual and relational, the other 
tending to catch up the three phases of experience into one pulse of 
consciousness. (3) The affections are thus not ‘‘elements’’ of men- 
tality.. They play about and through all experiences, the cognitive 
and intimate alike. (4) The higher refinements of mentality do not 
happen exclusively through the intermediating rdéle of cognition. 
The intimate sense experiences refine themselves directly through 
their entanglements, tensions, and resolutions. In the evolution of 
the skill of birds and fishes in migrating, in the higher expressions of 
the love impulse, in the enjoyment of art and the life of religion, cog- 
nition has doubtless played a relatively modest function. 

The doctrine of reality here suggested mediates realism and ideal- 
ism, furnishes a working basis for pragmatism and sensationalism, 
abhors subjectivism and transcendentalism, is reticent about abso- 
lutism and, although agnostic upon the question of monism, leans in 
its direction rather than towards pluralism. 


The Meaning of God to the College Man: J. M. Mecxuin. 

An examination of the replies of students to questionnaires sub- 
mitted by the writer shows that for the rationalistic type, the idea of 
God is serviceable because it provides a more logical world-order ; for 
the,mystic, God satisfies the need for companionship ; for the pragma- 
tist, the theistic idea provides sympathetic moral support in the 
struggle for righteousness. The question of the persistence of the 
theistic belief is, therefore, a question as to the extent to which the 
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notion of a personal God will continue to satisfy the logical, social, 
and moral needs of men. 

Training in scientific method and in philosophy tends to invali- 
date conventional theism since the ideas of God, the universe, and 
society associated with traditional theism have little or nothing in 
common with the world-view of the modern scientific laboratory. An 
interesting sidelight upon the effect of scientific training upon tra- 
ditional theistic beliefs is afforded by the results of Professor Leuba’s 
questionnaire submitted to American scientists. 

The incentives to independent thinking in the university through 
association with men more interested in the search for truth than in 
the maintenance of conventional beliefs, undoubtedly influences the 
student—the male students to a much greater degree than the fe- 
male—in rejecting traditional beliefs. 

More fundamental, however, than scientific methods or the criti- 
cal attitude are the slow-moving and deep-lying forces of .the social 
order which tend to make traditional theism superfluous in the 
thought and life of many men and women. This is particularly true 
in a democracy embracing millions. The will of the majority tends 
to supplant the transcendental réle once played by the theistic idea. 
The atmosphere of supernaturalism associated with traditional 
theism is antagonistic to the modern attitude which tends more and 
more to find the measure of values and the goal of effort in this world. 

We seem at present to be in a transitional stage. The masses of 
men and women of the conventional religious types still find the 
theistic belief necessary to their thought and life; they do not trouble 
themselves with the scientific difficulties that arise when we try to 
reconcile conventional theism with evolution or other accepted scien- 
tific concepts. Neither do they feel the socral ineptitude of such a 
belief. There are, however, an increasing number of reflective minds 
that have discarded the belief; they are found for the most part 
among highly scientifically trained members of the community. 
Their significance lies in the fact that they are our intellectual lead- 
ers and to their care the community has committed the training of 
the generation of to-morrow. 


The Fear of Machines: H. B. ALEXANDER. 

Ignorance, not of nature, but of human nature, is the cause of our 
political superstitions. Among these, two are paramount: Belief in 
socialized impulse or feeling, and fear of the devices of organization 
—machines, material and social. These two are correlative evils, due 
to a deformity in society. Reliance upon feeling as a guide to con- 
duct (be it in appeals to divine right or to the vor populi) is a super- 
stitious abnegation of reason in society; fear of organization, be it 
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political, economic, or military, is a superstitious rejection of the 
means of human progress, an abnegation of the instruments of rea- 
son. A sane society is one which rationally understands itself and 
hence understands the proper application of its tools. Consciousness 
of ends is the cure of social phobias, because consciousness of ends is 
the key to self-control, in the state as in-the individual. The tend- 
ency of states (like that of individual men) is lazily to sink back into 
a reliance upon appetite and impulse, whence is conjured up the 
specter of militarism and other social bogeys. In sane societies, states 
gifted with an alert reason and a true understanding of their own 
rational interests, these cease to terrify. 


God, and the Knowledge of God, according to Bergson and Spinoza: 
V. T. THAYER. 


Spinoza’s substance, as natura naturans, is contrasted with Berg- 
son’s élan vital. Spinoza means by substance, infinite power and in- 
finite efficacy. Spinoza’s relation to Descartes, his acceptance of the 
physical theories of Descartes, and his correspondence with Tschirn- 
hausen, in which Spinoza expresses dissatisfaction with the concep- 
tion of extension as originally a quiescent mass into which motion 
was injected, and in which he expresses the purpose to redefine ex- 
tension, are the grounds upon which this interpretation rests. Sub- 
stance is manifested to man through two attributes, infinite cogita- 
tion and infinite physical agency. The individual thing as conceived 
by man in natura naturata is artificial and partial, but its nature is 
still that which it has in its context: to be power, to be the endeavor 
to persist in being. 

It is maintained that Bergson has much in common with this con- 
ception. For him reality is concrete movement, an undivided crea- 
tive activity. It is a continuity of becoming—the élan vital. The 
essential difference from Spinoza’s natura naturans is the ascription 
of physiological characteristics to the élan. For Bergson, thought is 
the fundamental revealer. Barring this difference, the materiality 
and intellectuality of Bergson correspond to Spinoza’s attributes of 
extension and thought. Further, the two philosophers agree in their 
description of individual things. For Bergson as well as for Spinoza, 
the living body is a material zone, a center of activity, that cuts out 
from reality objects which are partial representations only, but which 
thus abstracted retain their inner character unaltered. 

With reference to the question, ‘‘How do we know Reality?’’ the 
paper compares the criticism which Bergson and Spinoza make of 
‘*practical knowledge.’’ Spinoza designates this knowledge of the 
imagination ; Bergson terms it conceptual knowledge. In the Ethics, 
Spinoza condemns the general idea on the ground that it is inade- 
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quate and relative. In the Introduction to Metaphysics, Bergson 
rejects conceptual knowledge, for the concept generalizes at the same 
time that it abstracts, and thus misses reality itself. Both Bergson 
and Spinoza admit that this type of knowledge serves the purposes 
of practical life, but they both insist that philosophy must possess 
absolute knowledge. This is secured through intuition, or the intel- 
lectual love of God. 

The remainder of the paper is an endeavor to show that Bergson’s 
intuition and Spinoza’s intellectual love of God are similar. For 
each practical knowledge is insufficient. Each bases intuition upon 
scientific knowledge, and each appeals to a mystical experience which, 
while based upon scientific knowledge, transcends analysis and identi- 
fies the individual with undivided flux, with the flow of an eternal, 
becoming reality, élan vital or natura naturans, which both call God. 


“*Suggestion’”’ in the Philosophy of Locke: R. C. Lover. 


The prevalent idealistic interpretation of Locke’s philosophy lays 
much emphasis on his use of the term ‘‘suggestion’’ in connection 
with certain ideas such as unity, existence, infinity, etc. A more 
thoroughgoing study of Locke’s language, however, shows that the 
term is used both more widely and more narrowly than is consistent 
with this interpretation, and that in fact it appears to be a fairly 
rare and purely stylistic variant for terms of merely empirical sig- 
nification. 


Anger, Resentment, and Retribution: ELLSwortH Faris. 


The doctrine of retribution as a theory of punishment has changed 
front. Formerly it was theological and metaphysical, relying on the 
vindication of abstract justice or abstract moral law. At the present 
time it is a psychological argument on which the theory depends. 
The instinct of anger leads to a feeling of resentment, which calls for 
the retributive inflicting of pain on any one who has committed an 
offense. The argument is that to ignore this fact is to fly in the face 
of human nature and that, therefore, punishment can not be merely 
reformatory or merely social and remedial in character so long as the 
moral ideas and sentiments of our people remain as they are. 

This modern form of the theory neglects the fact that resentment 
is a social manifestation and is never abstract, but always concrete 
and relative to the social relations of the one who judges and tle one 
who is judged. The social relation of the one who is injured also 
enters in. A given act done by my enemy, my friend, and a stranger, 
is not one act, but three, and calls out a different reaction in each 
ease. Moreover, there is a further complication in the matter of the 
one to whom the injury is done. If my friend injures my friend, if 
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my friend injures my enemy, if my enemy injures my friend, or my 
enemy harms my enemy, and so on, there will be a different complica- 
tion in each case; and a different reaction. 

If, therefore, the offender be considered a real member of society 
and the attention be focused on the best method of restoring him to 
complete and beneficial membership in the group, the instinct of re- 
sentment would be very little in evidence. 

There is, therefore, a moral factor of safety which is a function of 
the social relations of the three parties to the situation, and the reac- 
tion is different with respect to this factor. 

The real psychological fact which this erroneous formulation is 
trying to meet is the restlessness and uneasiness that is normally felt 
when the matter does not receive any attention. Our instinct of re- 
sentment (?) is almost as well satisfied if the murderer is released 
after a trial especially if we are sure the trial has been ‘‘fair,’’ as if 
he is punished. 

Anger and fear, interacting, have generated cruelty which, be- 
coming deliberate, is habitual, then a custom. Such customs are 
largely the antecedents of our punishments, which have run through 
a development as ordeal, torture, great severity, and gradual amelio- 
ration. In an integrated society, a rational method of dealing with 
criminals would encounter no opposing instinct on account of the 
factor of safety. 


Epwarp L. ScHavus. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Bergson and Religion. Luctus Hopkins Miuuer. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1916. Pp. ix-+ 286. 


Mr. Miller writes from the standpoint of the student of religion. 
His aim is to ‘‘determine what would be the religious result of a com- 
plete acceptance of the*Bergsonian philosophy and thus determine 
whether, and how far, this philosophy is compatible with religion, and 
especially with the Christian religion’’ (p. 26). He believes that 
religion and philosophy can not ignore one another. While religious 
experience is a fact of human history, ‘‘the grist of religion must be 
put through the mill of philosophy that man may secure a product of 
the very highest value, with the chaff of ignorance and of illusion 
winnowed away’’ (p. 23). 

Mr. Miller’s method is to present first, without any criticism, what 
he calls the ‘‘outstanding emphases’’ of Bergson’s position. He 
does this very largely by means of well-chosen quotations from the 
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English translations of Bergson’s works. He then passes, in each 
case, to a discussion of the religious implications. Thoroughly famil- 
iar with the sources, he presents a remarkably clear and very readable 
account of the main trends of Bergson’s philosophy and of its value 
for religion. Those who are familiar with Bergson’s thought should 
be interested in its skilful application in the sphere of religion. 
Those who are not may here gain an introduction to it. 

Mr. Miller finds that Bergson’s philosophy is in many ways 
directly favorable to religion. He concludes that Bergson, in his 
opposition to scientific dogmatism and extreme philosophic intellec- 
tualism, is a leader among those who give religion a great opportu- 
nity, a clear field in which to demonstrate her power and vitality; 
that Bergson’s epistemology gives philosophic justification to reli- 
gious faith, for faith and intuition are clearly related, although they 
can not be identified; that Bergson maintains the reality of the two 
factors essential to religion, the spiritual fountain-head and the 
individual soul; and that Bergson’s thought lends support to a belief 
in the survival of personality after death. Mr. Miller also holds that 
Bergson’s defense of freedom is peculiarly helpful to religion; that 
evolution then appears as a spiritual] development in which there is 
increasingly free interaction between the life-principle and its off- 
shoots, our human personalities; that such a view would favor ‘‘that 
union of mysticism and active participation in‘the world as it is, 
which is so marked a characteristic of Christianity’’ (p. 228). 

But the religious implications are not always so clear. Mr. 
Miller finds himself beset with difficulties when he seeks to derive a 
conception of God from Bergson’s evolutionary theory. Two main 
problems arise. In the first place is this theory compatible with 
theism? Mr. Miller quotes Bergson’s direct, but informal remarks 
on this subject, but here as elsewhere he is careful not to attach too 
great weight to them, and to draw his conclusions from Bergson’s 
formal writings. As these do not yet include any direct treatment of 
religious problems, he thinks that it would be unfair to attempt ‘‘to 
identify the Vital Impetus, as thus far expounded, with the God of 
religion’’ (p. 105). He feels that much of Bergson’s language lends 
itself to the uses of pantheism, but still he holds that, though Berg- 
son’s creator is immanent in nature, he is not, like the God of pan- 
theism, identical with it. 

It seems to the present reviewer that this is one of the few ‘places 
where Mr, Miller shows that he has not fully caught Bergson’s view. 
Had he done so, he would have found it less hard to maintain its 
compatibility with theism. There does not seem much ground for a 
belief in God’s transcendence if, as Mr. Miller says, the limited vital 
impetus is the basis of all and the final reality of the universe. Mr. 
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Miller frankly admits that he does not see how Bergson derives mat- 
ter from an original spiritual force. , But this derivation is only the 
wider aspect of the relationship of matter to mind which, in Berg- 
son’s theory, depends on his view of duration with its differing de- 
grees of tension—the view that is fundamental in his thought. 

God must be pictured, according to Bergson, as the free center of 
the birth of worlds. Does it not follow that God is the life-principle, 
immanent in limited form in the vital impetus of our world and in 
all other worlds, but also transcendent, not wholly expressed in them? 
Such a view should lessen some of Mr. Miller’s difficulties. It is, 
however, perfectly true that a God compatible with Bergson’s views 
can not be foreign to duration, that he is developing and has indeed 
his battles and defeats. This brings us to the second main problem. 
Mr. Miller rightly feels that if this development be a mere flux, if it 
be without plan or purpose, Bergson’s thought conflicts with religion. 
He concludes, however, that a follower of Bergson may connect. with 
God consistency of character and purpose. God ‘‘might change 
without being changeable.’’ There are very real difficulties here, but 
it seems once more that Mr. Miller could have found a broader basis 
for his conclusion. However this may be, his final verdict is that 
Bergson’s view of evolution is compatible with Christian theism, 
though not with all that goes under this name. There is truth in all 
religions that are alive, but does not Christianity most fully reveal 
the character of God? 

Mr. Miller feels that ‘‘it is refreshing to turn away from the life- 
less discussions of.so much of our orthodox philosophy and theology 
towards a philosophy that seems, at least, to live and move and have 
some being, even if its ‘being’ be ‘becoming’’’ (p. 50). His book 
passes on to us the same sense of refreshment. While not a Berg- 
sonian himself, Mr. Miller thinks that Bergson points a way whereby 
religious thought may be revitalized. He is aware of the fact that 
other religious inferences may and have been drawn, and that some 
of Bergson’s own disciples are more ‘‘tough-minded’’ than their 
master. But, he says, we must not expect too much from philosophy, 
only ‘‘that we shall gather momentum along the track of reason so 
that when we reach the end of the track—and end it must, sooner or 
later—we may rise surely and triumphantly on the wings of faith 
into those regions whither reason can never penetrate, but whence 
comes, through faith, a much needed inspiration for life’’ (p. 274). 
Bergson leaves us free to believe without blinking the facts; more 
than this, his philosophy encourages faith. 

And this, after all, is Bergson’s fundamental contribution to 
religion. Mr. Miller rightly suspects that often with the agnostic 
‘‘the Absolute which went out of the door, clothed in the garments of 
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knowledge, has come in again at the window, garbed in the weeds of 
ignorance’’ (p. 41). To doubt is to take sides against faith. Reli- 
gious faith is no mere hypothesis, it implies unceasing action. As 
James has shown, to refuse to make the venture of faith is to deprive 
ourselves of the opportunity of proving it by its fruits. But on the 
basis of Bergson’s thought, the leap to faith need not be taken en- 
tirely in the dark. Bergson destroys radical agnosticism and gives 
us confidence that in our deepest experiences we grasp reality. 


Una BERNARD Salt. 
ORADELL, N. J. 


The Holiness of Pascal. H. F. Stewart. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1915. Pp. ix + 145. 


In this little volume, the Hulsean Lectures for 1914-15, the dean 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, gives us a sketch of the life of 
Pascal together with a discussion of his controversies, his doctrinal 
system, and his personal religion. The writer’s purpose is avowedly 
to establish Paseal’s right to be called a saint, though the lectures 
show no systematic attempt to prove this thesis. 

Mr. Stewart has brought to his task a sympathetic understanding 
of the great Frenchman’s genius and a comprehensive knowledge of 
the large literature on the subject, as is evinced by the forty-four 
pages of scholarly notes at the end of the volume. The book makes 
excellent reading. Every page bristles with facts. Interesting anec- 
dotes abound in almost gossipy profusion. One lays down the vol- 
ume with the feeling that the writer has given us a very real insight 
into the life and thought of Pascal. 

At the same time it may be doubted whether Mr. Stewart has 
made any real contribution to our knowledge of the great Jansenist. 
This is mainly due to the spirit and purpose of the lecturer himself. 
He has given us in these four discourses a curious mixture of the ser- 
mon and the lecture. He tries to inform, criticize, and edify at the 
same time. Hence the interests of the theologian and the preacher 
are often sadly at war with those of the scholar. In the opening 
biographical lecture, for example, the writer’s chief concern is to 
show that Pascal was not of the inner circle of Port Royal, that when 
he turned to religion he did not desert mathematics, and that he was 
a man of wealth and position (p. 3). The emphasis of these rela- 
tively unimportant details becomes intelligible to us when we remem- 
ber that the achieving of saintliness by Pascal in spite of money, 
mathematics, and la vie mondaine is, from the writer’s point of view, 
all the more creditable to him and to religion. The rather unsaintly 
behavior of Pascal when his sister wished to become a nun is excused 
with the remark that ‘‘grace was not yet at work’’ (p. 8). The lec- 
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ture closes with a sermonic exploitation of Pascal’s famous death-bed 
utterance, ‘‘May God never abandon me,”’ in the interest of the 
hearer’s spiritual welfare. It is difficult to understand why the 
author did not omit the pious ejaculations which adorn his pages like 
purple patches. They may have had their justification when the lec- 
tures were delivered, but when read in sober print they are strangely 
incongruous in a work making any scholarly pretensions. 

Of the four lectures the most informing in some ways is the sec- 
ond, ‘‘Paseal in Controversy.’’ It provides an excellent insight into 
the disputatious soul of Pascal, for debates of a scientific or. religious 
nature at all times seemed to have consumed a large part of the intel- 
lectual powers of this remarkable man. Mr. Stewart’s estimate of 
Pascal’s controversy with the Jesuits—‘‘he was historically wrong 
in his attack. Yet we can not but hold that his instinct was sound 
and his victory deserved’’ (p. 42)—seems to indicate a lack of ap- 
preciation of the spirit of the times and of the immediate issue before 
Pascal and the Jansenists. A balanced historical estimate of Jesuit- 
ism was impossible and would have been taken as an indication of 
weakness. The attempt in lecture III. to construct a system of theol- 
ogy out of the Pensées, hardly of interest to one not a theologian, can 
not be called a success. The theological penchant also emerges in the 
writer’s labored attempt to show from the Pensées that Pascal had 
broken away somewhat from the stricter Jansenist doctrine of grace 
(p. 68). Pascal’s mystical repudiation of the intellect in religion is 
endorsed, and the lecture closes with this delightful bit of pious ob- 
scurantism, ‘‘Pascal, who loved Truth above all else, is looking be- 
yond Truth to the source of Truth and perceives that the most ardent 
pursuit of light, the blindest renunciation of one’s will and self, are 
after all only means to an end, an end which is as far beyond our 
comprehension as are the Wisdom and the Knowledge whereby He 
orders all things, of whom and through whom all things proceed, and 
to whom they all return’’ (p. 71). 

The last lecture on Pascal’s personal religion, which should pro- 
vide us the key to all the others, is in some ways the weakest in the 
book. It betrays in especial fashion the writer’s lack of acquaintance 
with the large and growing body of literature on the psychology of 
religious experience, a knowledge of which must be made the basis of 
any intelligent and satisfactory interpretation of the remarkable re- 
ligious experience of Blaise Pascal. 


JOHN M. MEcKLIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. January, 1917. Energie et 
Force (pp. 2-36): F. ue Dantsc. —“‘Force’’ is a verbal fiction and 
science should free itself from the use of the term. The concept 
of force is a hybrid relic of anthropomorphism, and the employment 
of such a term forces science to enunciate its discoveries in a language 


which affirms the contrary of that which it is intended to recount. , 


Sur quelques formes de nos efforts (pp. 37-59) : Dr. JEAN PHIuIPPeE. 
— Whatever the degree and form of effort, effort consists in a de- 
ployment of an energy that is spontaneous, because it is nascent, 
and intelligent because perfectly applied by previous experience; 
it is opposed to the automatism of our habits and conforms to our 
personal initiative. De quelques espéces de libertés et de quelques- 
unes de leurs conditions (pp. 60-89): AprIEN NAVILLE. - Contends 
that liberty of execution, of action, must be distinguished from 
‘*free will.’’ Distinguishes ‘‘ psychical liberty,’’ ‘‘ physical liberty,’’ 
and ‘‘social liberty’’ as forms of liberty of execution, and insists 
that ‘‘psychical liberty’’ should not be confounded with freedom of 
the will. Revue Critique. De Saussure, Cours de linguistique 
générale: B. Bourpon. Notices bibliographiques. M. de Almeida 
Cavalcanti, Essai d’un cours philosophique de calcul arithmétique, 
d’aprés Auguste Comte: M. Sotovine. Mme. Lipska-Librach, 
Sur les rapports entre l’acuité sensorielle et l’intelligence: B. 
Bourpon. Arthur J. Gates, Variations in Efficiency during the 
Day, Together with Practise Effects, Sex Differences, and Correla- 
tions: B. Bourpon. Arthur J. Gates, Diurnal Variations in Memory 
and Association: B. Bourpon. Revue des Périodiques. 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. February- 
March, 1917. A Manic-Depressive Attack Presenting a Reversion 
to Infantilism (pp. 359-367) : Raupu Reep.—The actions of a case 
of a manic-depressive attack are described. The Genesis of a Para- 
noic State—Delusions of Persecution based upon a Character Defect 
in Volitional Equipment (pp. 368-395): THomas H. Harngs.-—A 
male patient, age 34, in the Boston Psychopathic Hospital who had 
threatened the safety of an elderly gentleman, is described. Genetic 
Antecedents of Free Association Materials: Miss Z’s Case (pp. 396- 
408) : GC. 8S. Yoakum and Mary C. Hin. - More data are given on the 
ease of Miss Z which was presented in a previous number of the 
Journal. The method of psychoanalysis is used. The fatal mistake 
in the integration of conflicts seems to be in the omission of adequate 
stimuli or ‘‘objects’’ at the time of the conflict or tension. Seventh 
Annual Meeting of American Psychopathological Association: Re- 
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ports. Reviews: Binet and Simon, The Development of Intelligence 
in Children and The Intelligence of the Feeble-minded: FLORENCE 
Mater. George T. W. Patrick, Psychology of Relaxation: MryErR 
Sotomon. Michael F. Guyer, Being Well-Born: E. E. Sourwarp. 
Edgar Schuster, Eugenics: E. E. SournHarp. Emil Lucka, Eros: 
The Development of the Sex Relation through the Ages: H. M. 
KALLEN. 


Anderson, B. M. The Value of Money. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1917. Pp. xxviii+ 610. $2.25. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


ForMER and present graduate students of the department of psy- 
chology of Cornell University and a number of his more intimate 
friends among the faculty met with Professor E. B. Titchener in the 
Psychological Laboratory on the evening of June 22, to celebrate the 
completion of twenty-five years of his service to Cornell. 

A volume of Studies in Psychology, edited by Professors W. B. 
Pillsbury, J. W. Baird, and M. F. Washburn, and published by L. N. 
Wilson, at Worcester, Massachusetts, was presented to him on the 
occasion. The book contains the following papers: E. C. Sanford, A 
Letter to Dr. Titchener; M. F. Washburn, The Social Psychology of 
Man and the Lower Animals; W. B. Pillsbury ; Principles of Expla- 
nation in Psychology; C. G. Shaw, The Content of Religion and Psy- 
chological Analysis; J. W. Baird, Memory for Absolute Pitch; R. M. 
Ogden, Some Experiments on the Consciousness of Meaning; R. H. 
Gault, The Sense of Social Unity: A Problem in.Social Psychology ; 
H. C. Stevens, A Revision of the Rossolimo Tests; L. R. Geissler, The 
Affective Tone of Color-Combinations; H. M. Clarke, A Note on Rec- 
ognition; H. P. Weld, Meaning and Process as Distinguished by the 
Reaction Method; A. 8. Edwards, The Distribution of Time in Learn- 
ing Small Amounts of Material; K. M. Dallenbach, The Psychology 
of Blindfold Chess; C. A. Ruckmich, Visual Rhythm; L. D. and E. G. 
Boring, Temporal Judgments after Sleep; C. KE. Ferree and G. Rand, 
The Selectiveness of the Eye’s Achromatic Response to Wave-Length 
and its Change with Change of Intensity of Light; J. N. Curtis, Tac- 
tual Discrimination and Susceptibility to the Miiller-Lyer Illusion 
Tested by the Method of Single Stimulation; W.S. Foster, A Bibliog- 
raphy of the Published Writings of Edward Bradford Titchener. 

After the presentation, Professor Titchener responded with some 
reminiscences of the early days of the Cornell Laboratory, and in con- 
clusion announced that he had declined acceptance of the chair of 
psychology recently tendered him by Harvard University. 
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